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THE DRIFT IN FRENCH POLITICS 

J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 
College of the City of New York 

It is generally considered a sort of natural law in the political 
world for conservatives to govern and for radicals to criticize. 
In France the opposite is true; there the Left and Right have 
changed functions, as it is the former, not the latter, which con- 
trols the destinies of the nation. This is due primarily to the fact 
that conservatism in France has neither a habitation nor a name ; 
for the French Revolution, by cutting the jugular vein of the 
inherited traditions of the country, had established revolution 
itself as a tradition. So completely has the radical spirit taken 
possession of the French people that even the reactionaries are 
dominated by it; for what is a coup d'etat if not a revolutionary 
method of establishing a conservative government? The aristo- 
cratic spirit, driven from the body politic, has found refuge 
in literature; there French tradition still rules, unbroken and 
unchallenged. Anatole France, Socialist in politics, is yet the 
hardest and straightest of classicists and a legitimate descend- 
ant of the eighteenth century masters. France is unique in har- 
boring at the same time the two master-spirits of aristocracy in 
arts and letters, and democracy in society and politics. 

Revolutionary traditions have made France the protagonist of 
of political progress. To her history has assigned the role of pro- 
claiming the newly-born thought of the world, for it is now accepted 
as a truism that what France thinks today the world will think 
tomorrow. . And because new ideas always take on strange forms 
and speak a Quixotic language, France has been decried as 
fantastic when she has been only original. The history of the na- 
tion since the great Revolution has been a constant struggle be- 
tween ideas and conditions. Republics are organized without 
republicans; Socialism is passionately advocated in a country still 
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largely agricultural; and now Syndicalism gains force in a land of 
petty industries. The periods of reaction that have so often 
followed outbursts of revolutionary radicalism were but the 
natural result of trying to force progress beyond the capacity of 
digestion by the existing social organism. 

If any one in France were to look for political parties in the 
English or American sense, he would look in vain. Instead, he 
would nnd tendencies — royalist, moderate, radical or Socialist 
that find expression now in this public man, now in that. Around 
the political leaders form groups or factions which combine and 
dissolve when it suits their interests. Neither is there such a thing 
as party organization, and nominations are made by self-chosen 
committees who call mass meetings for that purpose. Each 
candidate for office is his own party, writes his own platform and 
conducts his own campaign. After his election, he seeks out 
other members of the chamber of deputies who profess the same 
or similar views, and these constitute a "party" which, in France, 
is usually formed after, not before the election. A "party" may 
be born at the opening of the session and die before its close. The 
elusiveness of French ' ' parties ' ' is proverbial, for they no sooner are 
than they cease to be ; often a deputy will belong to more than one 
or he will pass serenely from one to another. This lack of politi- 
cal cohesiveness under a parliamentary system, which is essen- 
tially a government by parties, should lead to confusion; in a sense 
it does, as witness the ever-recurring fall of ministries. Never- 
theless cabinet changes do not necessarily argue instability, for 
below the play of factional politics, flow very steady political cur- 
rents that continue in the same direction, no matter who is prime 
minister. A cabinet "crisis" often means that some leader of a 
faction desires a place in the government; the change is made, and 
the "crisis " is quickly over. The chamber has not been dissolved, 
and the policies of the succeeding ministry are identically the same 
as that of its predecessor. Really, the French government has 
been the most stable of any in Europe, for the same group has 
been continuously in power for the last twelve years. "What 
about public opinion?" one might ask. If there be no powerful 
party organizations, representing the various elements of the 
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nation, how is the government made to know the popular will? 
And yet no man in power has his ear so closely to the ground 
as the French politician, for the reason that public opinion is 
easily evoked in a highly sensitive artistic people like the French. 
A brilliant speech, a fine article, a penetrating book will do the 
work of party organizations and party platforms. Politics is 
largely une affaire de sentiment which guides the voter and 
politician alike, sometimes, it is true, to disorder and confusion, 
but often also to progress and well-being. Only the Socialists 
have attempted anything like party organization, with local and 
national committees, clubs and a national platform which all 
candidates must endorse. Indeed, no one is nominated by the 
Socialists unless he has been a member of the party for at least 
three years. 

The Dreyfus case marked the beginning of a new era in French 
political life. Over the innocence or guilt of the hitherto obscure 
captain of artillery, the forces of royalism and republicanism had 
engaged in a death grapple. Royalism was struck dead, and the 
Republic emerged completely triumphant, forever safe from at- 
tack or intrigue. The army and the schools were at last made 
republican, and the church was rendered helpless. Politics had 
to readjust itself to these changed conditions, and there soon came 
into existence three great political coalitions, the conservative 
Action Liberate Populaire, the radical Bloc and the revolutionary 
Parti Socialist Unifie". 

Royalism in France at the present time presents a picture of 
political barrenness that is sad to contemplate. It is not a con- 
servative party with tangible interests to defend, for then it would 
be a factor to be reckoned with, which it is certainly not. The 
truth of the matter is that royalism is a sort of metier or profes- 
sion among the nobility, and merely a habit in certain isolated 
communities like Brittany, where it is fostered largely through 
church influences. The burden of royalist complaint is that the 
parliamentary republic has been corrupt, anti-patriotic and 
cowardly; and they point to the large number who abstain from 
voting as a proof of France's disgust with the parliamentary 
regime. As they do not really hope to see the monarchy re- 
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established, they content themselves with furious criticism in the 
hope of generating a public opinion hostile, not to the republic, 
but to the republicans. A never-ending theme of the royalist 
party used to be that the republic had proven a timid form of 
government, and they instanced France's humiliation at Fash- 
oda by England and the dismissal of Minister Delcasse at the 
command of Germany, as examples of republican cowardice. 
But the present renaissance of the French military spirit, and 
the recent triumph of France over Germany in the Morocco dis- 
pute has given a coup de grace to royalist hopes. 

Bonapartism in France is not a party but a memory. Here 
and there small groups struggle desperately to bolster up a 
rapidly dying tradition. True enough, the empire had been 
associated with great national glory under Napoleon I, but it 
had been likewise associated with the deep national humiliation 
of the Franco-Prussian war; and it is the later memories that 
count. The imperialists, like the royalists, complain of the cow- 
ardliness of the republic in matters of foreign policy, and partic- 
ularly of its slackness in dealing with the revolutionary forces 
of socialism and syndicalism. They constantly evoke the prin- 
ciple of "authority" in dealing with the discontented working 
classes. But both imperialists and royalists are not taken seri- 
ously; a fatal thing in France. Even were a "man on horse- 
back" actually to appear again, it is very doubtful whether he 
would be able to overthrow the republic. A coup d'4tat has be- 
come almost as impossible now as a revolution, for the reason 
that the army is now permeated with the republican spirit, and 
besides, there is a powerfully organized socialist party to be 
reckoned with. 

Unfortunately for conservatism it was for many years too 
closely identified with royalism to exercise any potent influence 
on the politics of the French nation. Conservative interests had 
to look elsewhere for protection which they found in the moderate 
republican parties; moreover, the anti-clerical crusade conducted 
by the government had the effect of distracting attention from 
the social question, as one could not hunt the priest and capital- 
ist at the same time; at least, not in France. The church prob- 
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lem once settled, economic issues immediately sprang to the fore 
and conservatism was forced to find coherent political expression. 
This it now does in the Action Liber ale Populaire which was 
formed in 1901 by Catholics with the original object of fighting 
anti-clericalism. This organization is a new and interesting de- 
velopment of French politics, and is destined to exercise great 
influence in the affairs of the nation. It demands what it calls 
the three It's: Representation proportionelle or minority repre- 
sentation, Representation professionelle or the organization of a 
special parliament composed of representatives of economic 
groups apportioned according to numerical strength to advise 
the existing Chamber of Deputies, and Repartition proportionelle 
or public support for Catholic schools. In spite of the fact that 
it frequently cooperates with the royalists, the Action Lib&rale 
Populaire has definitely recognized the republic and has frankly 
endorsed the principles of the French Revolution. Because of 
this, it has drawn into its ranks many of the upper bourgeoisie 
who formerly were identified with the moderate republican par- 
ties. Most significant, however, is the social reform program ad- 
vocated by this new party; it demands a minimum wage for 
women employed in home industries, old age pensions, protection 
for women and children in industry, and workmen's compensa- 
tion; it is opposed, however, to an income tax. These social 
legislation planks are inspired by the christian socialism of the 
Catholic church, and constitute the first effort made in France 
to win the proletariat from socialism. The Action also advocates 
a revision of the French constitution along the lines of the Amer- 
ican constitution with a supreme court to protect the fundamental 
rights of liberty and property. European conservatives are be- 
ginning to regard our constitution with great admiration and to 
envy Americans their security from attack on the rights of prop- 
erty. Unlike the other French parties, the Action is fairly well 
organized, has local and national eommitties, and claims a mem- 
bership of 250,000. At the last election in 1910, it polled about 
1,200,000 votes and sent 34 members to the chamber of deputies. 
In time, it will swallow up the royalists, imperialists and mod- 
erate republicans, and so form a powerful conservative party. 
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The appearance of the radical Bloc marked a great step in the 
evolution of party politics in France. For the first time some- 
thing like a real party with a definite program and a tight par- 
liamentary organization appeared in French political life. It 
was born during the anxious days of the Dreyfus affair when re- 
publicans of all shades and hues combined to protect the repub- 
lic against the monarchists. In spite of ever-changing ministries, 
in spite of the defection of the socialists, this combination has 
ruled the country for the last twelve years. Of the various com- 
ponents of the Bloc the moderate republicans are the most con- 
servative. They claim to be the only loyal children of the French 
Revolution which they truly declare was distinctly propriitiste 
and individualistic; hence they are strongly against socialism in 
any and all forms. Social legislation in favor of the working 
classes they regard as unwarranted attacks on the sacred rights 
of property and contrary to the spirit of the great Revolution. 
An interesting illustration of how a dead radicalism becomes a 
live conservatism! Most of the moderate republicans come from 
the upper middle class who have remained loyal to the republic 
because they were timorous of any sort of change. In France, 
as elsewhere in Europe, organized efforts have recently been 
made to protect the middle classes from socialistic legislation. 
Very cleverly have the capitalists, who are the leaders of this 
movement, sought to make a common cause with the small shop- 
keepers for the shrewd reason that large property interests under 
a democratic government are best sheltered from attack by the 
voting capacity of the small propertied class. Paul Deschanel, 
the president of the chamber of deputies and a leading moderate, 
is also president of the League of Small Proprietors which aims 
to strengthen the power of this class. 

The radicals constitute the core of the Bloc and are by far 
the most numerous faction in the chamber. It was Gambetta, 
the intellectual father of contemporary French radicalism, that 
gave this party its war-cry le clericalisme, voild Vennemi. For 
many years the prevalent idea in France has been that the safety 
of the republic was bound up with the success of the radicals; 
and to be an uncompromising republican meant the same thing as 
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being anti-clerical, because the church was the only institution 
left in modern France which consistently supported monarchy. 
Anti-clericalism has proved so winning an issue that the radicals 
would adopt no other. This has been their strength so far, but 
will constitute their weakness in the future; for, now that the 
separation of church and state has left the former disarmed and 
powerless, anti-clericalism is rapidly becoming a dead issue in 
French politics. 

Towards the extreme left of the Bloc sit a small group of men 
who barely form a party even in the French sense, but a coterie 
of remarkable men who designate themselves as socialist radi- 
cals. Whatever color or significance the Bloc now posesses has 
been given by this body which includes Briand, Millerand, Vivi- 
ani and Buisson whose task it has been to drag their unwilling 
allies along the path of social reform. It is the aim of this group 
to apply the principles of the French Revolution to the social 
structure, to do for the working classes what 1789 did for the 
bourgeoisie. The republic will be conservative or not at all was 
the opinion of Adolphe Thiers, the first president, and the fear 
of alienating the propertied classes and so bringing on a reaction, 
has caused the third republic to lag behind the other countries 
of Europe in matters of social legislation. The appearance of 
the socialist radicals as well as the growth of the powerful socialist 
party has convinced the Bloc that it has more to fear from the 
Left than from the Right. Hence during the last few years laws 
have been enacted designed to ameliorate the condition of the 
working classes, like old age pensions, workmen's compensation 
and protection of women and children in industry. The repub- 
lic of the post-Dreyfus era is governed by a capitalism touched 
with a social emotion. "The socialist radicals are a bourgeois 
party with a popular soul," declared Ferdinand Buisson. In ad- 
dition, this group also advocates government ownership of all 
means of communication and transportation, likewise of natural 
monopolies like mines, oil fields, etc. 

What had united these three elements was the common aim 
of protecting the republic against the assaults of the royalists. 
As long as this was necessary, the cry was "Not an enemy to 
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the left!" and even the socialists supported the Bloc, though with- 
out becoming a part of it. A spirit of camaraderie took possession 
of all republicans from the aristocratic leader of the moderates, 
Paul Deschanel, to the stern unbending Marxist, Jules Guesde. 
But once danger from royalism ceased, fissures immediately be- 
gan to appear in the hitherto solid Bloc which soon began to show 
signs of progressive disintegration. Urged on by the anti-mili- 
tarists led by Gustave Herve, the socialists withdrew their sup- 
port; then the moderates began to drop away, finally the issue of 
proportional representation almost completely disrupted the 
combination. This matter of electoral reform is a vital one in 
France where the evils of the majority system are intensified; 
its highly centralized government gives an opportunity for na- 
tional as well as local patronage to be unscrupulously used in 
favor of the party in power. It is therefore very difficult to 
turn out a party once it gets control of the governmental machine. 
That is one explanation why the French have so often had re- 
course to revolution. The election districts or arrondissements in 
the expressive phrase of Briand became "stagnant pools" of 
corruption, but to the party in power they were the living waters 
that gave continued political life. It is hoped by the most patri- 
otic French statesmen that proportional representation, by en- 
larging the constituency would shift the emphasis from local to 
national motives, and thereby become an efficient means in the 
purification of political life. But the radicals, seeing the likeli- 
hood of being ousted from power by the proposd reform, deter- 
mined to "stand pat" for "majority rule." Under the leadership 
of Clemenceau, they recently succeeded in defeating the measure 
in the senate, thereby bringing about the fall of the Briand 
ministry. 

The personality of Aristide Briand has been another disruptive 
force, as around him have gathered the enmities of many factions 
and persons. Sis rise to power at the expense of his former 
principles and his suppression of the great railway strike by the 
use of the army have earned him the hatred of the socialists; his 
policy of "appeasement" in settling the church question angered 
the fanatical anti-clericals; his social program aroused the dis- 
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trust of the moderates; his advocacy of proportional representa- 
tion drew upon him the fire of the radicals. Yet he was prime 
minister twice, and is still a factor to be reckoned with in 
French politics; because M. Briand is that indispensable man 
whose ability is of the rare type which can express itself both in 
pregnant speech and constructive legislation. 

Perhaps the great underlying reason for the disintegration of 
the Bloc is the fact that it had exhausted the stock of ideas be- 
queathed by the French Revolution which, now at last, has really 
ended in France. That great upheaval has been like a power house 
of ideas which continually sent revolutionary currents through- 
out the nineteenth century. But now that royalism is routed, 
the church dis-established and cowed, the army and schools 
republican, the electorate democratized and the republic safe, 
the Bloc, which brought to fruition this program outlined in '93, 
has been struck with political sterility. Its ventures into the 
new field of social politics were marked by excessive timidity, 
and anxiety lest it alienate the middle classes on whom it relies 
for support. 

Socialism as a really effective force came into existence with 
the organization in 1905 of the present Unified Socialist Party. 
Hitherto, French socialists had been more distracted by faction- 
alism than even the bourgeois parties, because they had more 
ideas about which to quarrel. The futility of French socialists 
was the common reproach of their well-regimented comrades 
across the Rhine. At the International Socialist Convention of 
1904 in Amsterdam, the various factions were ordered to unite. 
They obeyed, and in this way was born the Unifi6 which polled a 
vote of 1,106,000 at the last election, and won 76 seats in the 
chamber of deputies. 

Within the ranks of the party two schools are constantly strug- 
gling for dominance. One is the moderate evolutionary school 
led by Jean Jaures, who desires to establish the socialist state 
by cooperating with those forces in French politics that tend in 
that direction. His policy as well as his personality has made 
M. Jaures one of the dominating figures in European politics. To 
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be a shrewd politician, fine scholar, superb orator and far-seeing 
statesman is given to few, but this Frenchman possesses all these 
qualitites to a remarkable degree. If Jaures may be described 
as the Luther of French socialism, Jules Guesde is its Calvin. 
The political predestination of modern society is so clear to M. 
Guesde that he cannot tolerate any contraction or modification 
of his plan of social salvation. Rigid in his adherence to orthodox 
Marxism, he illustrates in a striking manner the influence of 
a great idea when lodged in a powerful but narrow mind; for Jules 
Guesde is a force in French socialist politics and to him is largely 
due the founding of the present unified party. He has driven 
heretics like Briand and Millerand out of the fold, and stands 
guard over the socialist enclosure to prevent the gregarious M. 
Jaures from straying into the radical field. The school of M. 
Guesde is committed to the cataclysmic view of history. Un 
grand soir the capitalist regime will be abolished by a socialist 
parliament, and the new collectivist state will be ushered into 
the world. The idea of a complete transformation of society 
over-night has great fascination for the French mind, for the 
reason that such a thing did once actually happen when, during 
the famous night of August 4, 1789, feudal society was abolished 
by the national assembly. 

The irruption of syndicalism has done much to discredit so- 
cialism and hinder its growth; first by minimizing the importance 
of political action, secondly by dividing and distracting the rev- 
olutionary energies of the proletariat. Syndicalism regards the 
chamber of deputies as a futile talky sort of thing that goes through 
the motions of power without posessing it. It is the aim of the 
syndicalists to take possession by violence of what they claim 
is the only real state, the industrial state, and to disregard politi- 
cal institutions entirely. The do-nothing policy of the third re- 
public in matters of social legislation is largely responsible for 
the growth of this form of desperado socialism. The very violence 
of the syndicalists attracted wide support for their cause; their 
ideas were in harmony with the revolutionary traditions of France 
which animates every class in the land, and to whom the call of 
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the barricade is irresistible. This fatal reliance on violent meth- 
ods in an age of smooth pavements, wide streets and standing 
armies can lead to only one result — suppression. 

On March 16 of this year, there took place the great spring 
review of the French army at Vincennes. On the same day, 
there also assembled at Pre-Saint-Gervais a great socialist host 
of about 120,000 men to protest against militarism in general 
and the three year service bill in particular. This "red review," 
as it was called, was a demonstration of what? Of the disincli- 
nation of the French proletariat to fight the Germans? Of a pos- 
sible uprising in case of war? Hardly. No one knew better 
than the eloquent M. Jaures, who was the principal orator, that, 
should war come the French working man would obey the call 
of nationality just like the bourgeois or aristocrat. Socialists 
are making the great mistake of allowing their opponents to 
claim a monopoly of patriotism. The revolutionary Jacobins of 
'93 played the game in a far better way. They were the ones 
to be the "patriots" and to denounce the king and aristocrats 
as "traitors." Nationalism is not an idea but a sentiment like 
art, religion or music, and cannot be argued away by merely 
taking thought. Curiously enough, the socialists seem to be 
the only ones left to champion the essentially middle class notion 
of the "brotherhood of man" proclaimed so fervently by that 
bourgeois enrage, Robespierre, and now consigned to the limbo 
of dead idealisms. In our world there exist Germans, French- 
men, Americans, Englishmen, Italians, Russians, but Man is a 
fabulous animal. 



